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By  H.  V.  D.  DYSON 
Read  26  April  1950 

THE  ambiguous  title  of  this  lecture  conceals  the  fact  that  I 
propose  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  kindness  shown  me  in 
the  invitation  to  deliver  the  Annual  Shakespeare  Lecture  of  the 
British  Academy  for  1950  by  considering  the  tragedies  in  some¬ 
what  general  terms,  by  offering  some  observations  on  the  parti¬ 
cular  relevance  that  they  may  have  for  us  today,  and  by  glancing 
at  some  of  the  ways  in  which  they  are  related  to,  and  in  part 
developments  from,  the  histories  and  comedies.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  latter  plays  are  not  self-sufficient  in  themselves,  autono¬ 
mous  and  complete,  or  that  when  writing  them  Shakespeare 
necessarily  had  any  idea  that  he  was  moving  towards  greater 
things.  But  surely  most  dramatists  would  prefer  to  have  written 
Hamlet  rather  than  Henry  IV,  or  King  Lear  rather  than  Twelfth 
Night  and  Shakespeare,  who  early  in  his  career  experimented,  as 
we  know,  with  different  kinds  of  tragedy,  may  quite  possibly 
have  had,  for  a  long  time,  the  more  ambitious  objective  in  mind. 
I  suppose  one  can  take  for  granted  that  we  at  present  have  no 
doubt,  no  serious  doubt,  that  the  mature  tragedies  are  the  crown 
of  his  work,  his  most  profound  utterances.  Such  agreement,  if 
this  be  a  point  on  which  we  really  are  agreed,  could  not  always 
have  been  assumed,  and  the  future  may  see  yet  another  change 
in  our  preferences. 

Shakespeare’s  art  did  not  develop  in  the  comparative  social 
solitude  of  Wordsworth’s  or  in  the  cloistered  intellectual  seclusion 
of  Milton’s.  It  was  conditioned  by  the  necessity  of  pleasing  a 
heterogeneous  body  of  spectators,  and  of  being  interpreted  by  a 
more  or  less  permanent  body  of  actors.  He  worked  in  the  most 
intimate  relations  with  his  fellow  men  that  can  be  imagined;  one 
of  a  body  of  players,  all  interested,  though  not  all  in  quite  the 
same  way  or  to  the  same  extent,  in  the  success  of  their  project, 
and  all  dependent  on  himself  for  their  best  plays.  He  in 
turn  was  hardly  less  dependent  on  them.  A  new  clown  joining 
their  company  might  permanently  enlarge  the  possibilities  of 
English  drama,  a  lost  tragedian  might  modify  Shakespeare’s 
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understanding  of  the  nature  of  good  and  evil.  What  he  owed  to 
the  vanity  and  intelligence  of  his  colleagues,  what  might  be  lost 
and  won  in  a  single  rehearsal,  we  shall  never  know.  And  over 
against  them  was  the  audience  with  its  developing  traditions  of 
what  it  liked,  of  what  it  was  prepared  to  stand.  Both  the  desire 
for  the  kind  of  excitement  that  novelty  brings,  and  for  the  kind  of 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  well-tried,  well-understood  amuse¬ 
ment-techniques — a  joke,  for  instance,  should  be  very  old  or 
quite  new — operated  with  his  as  with  all  other  audiences. 

Shakespeare’s  wisdom  grew  up  with  his  power  of  entertaining. 
It  may  reasonably  be  conjectured  that  many  of  Wordsworth’s 
characteristic  intuitions  of  the  interaction  of  man  and  nature 
would  have  developed  even  had  he  not  been  a  poet.  His  habits 
of  contemplation  and  introspection,  the  visionary  quality  of  his 
world,  seem  to  have  developed  in  him  in  relative  independence 
of  his  poetry.  His  greatest  poem  tells  us  about  the  growth,  the 
loss,  and  the  recovery  of  his  capacity  for  seeing  into  the  life  of 
things.  We  may  well  feel  that  even  if  he  had  never  become  a 
poet  he  might  yet  have  been  a  seer,  a  seer  whose  vision  was 
unshared,  who  left  no  record. 

It  was  otherwise  with  Shakespeare,  in  whom  art  and  vision 
were  identical.  His  sense  of  time  and  its  varying  significance, 
abbreviated  by  love,  lengthened  by  pain  or  desire,  in  tragedy  the 
bringer  of  disaster,  in  the  last  plays  the  restorer  of  peace,  deepened 
with  his  capacity  for  using  the  two  or  three  hours  allowed  for 
the  exercise  and  deployment  of  his  plays  on  the  stage.  As  he  grew 
more  skilled  in  the  contriving  of  entrances  and  exits,  birth  and 
death  were  more  profoundly  imagined ;  as  his  poetry  varied  its 
notes  and  condensed  its  imagery  so  he  uncovered  the  more  inti¬ 
mate  layers  of  his  mind;  conflict  and  reconciliation  grew  fiercer 
and  sweeter  as  his  stage  figures  were  grouped  more  effectively. 
His  wit  was  enriched  by  use;  Falstaff,  Feste,  Lear’s  Fool  were 
created,  so  many  new  observation-points  from  which  the  inter¬ 
play  of  human  motives  could  be  watched.  Clowns  with  their 
knowledgeable  dullness,  fools  with  their  minds  half  burnt  out 
with  the  speed  of  their  wit,  were  as  perspective  glasses,  through 
which  the  actions  of  more  ordinary  people  might  be  seen,  at 
times  seen. through:  they  took  upon  themselves  the  mystery  of 
things  as  though  they  were  the  poet’s  spies.  Shakespeare  quickly 
learned  how  a  change  of  disposition  through  love  or  mirth  or 
fear  reveals  a  new  world,  its  forms  previously  unknown.  Now  a 
torch  burns  brighter,  now  a  candle  goes  out.  We  must  never 
forget  that  entertainment,  strong-pulsed  intimate  entertainment, 
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was  Shakespeare’s  first  and  last  interest.  He  resembled  Chaucer 
and  Dickens  rather  than  Spenser  or  Milton  or  Wordsworth.  Of 
his  private  relations  we  know  little,  but  his  professional  ones  must 
have  been  intimate  almost  to  the  point  of  privacy.  His  intelli¬ 
gence  developed  like  that  of  his  own  fools  in  the  continuous 
intercourse  of  entertainer  and  entertained;  wisdom  came  of 
intense  and  incessant  collaboration  alike  with  colleague  and 
patron.  His  art  and  his  craft  advanced  together  step  by  step; 
with  the  appearance  of  Hamlet,  his  greatest  character,  comes  the 
brilliance  of  the  play  scene;  the  power  in  the  conception  of  the 
mad  Lear  is  matched  by  the  power  in  presentation  of  those  scenes 
in  which  the  mad  hold  wise  discourse  with  the  mad.  Virtue  and 
virtuosity  fed  one  another,  his  mind  and  hand  went  always 
together,  and  from  the  continuous  practice  of  his  art  presently 
emerged  the  tragedies,  its  most  memorable  examples. 

Perhaps  the  contemporaries  whom  he  excited  and  fascinated 
thought  of  him  chiefly  as  an  entertainer,  of  infinite  charm, 
variety,  and  power.  Great  art,  like  great  wine,  requires  time  for 
full  maturing  and  Shakespeare’s  absolute  supremacy  came  later. 
The  full  apprehension  of  his  wisdom,  of  that  depth  of  intuitive 
knowledge  claimed  for  him  by  Pope  in  a  single  brilliant  sentence 
and  later  argued  so  fervently  on  his  behalf  by  Coleridge,  is  the 
fruit  of  many  years  of  affectionate  intimacy,  it  is  not  to  be 
achieved  in  one  or  two  generations. 

For  nearly  200  years  after  his  death  the  comedies  seem  to  have 
been  most  highly  valued,  or  at  any  rate  best  understood.  The 
tragedies  were  as  often  acted,  and,  no  doubt,  as  often  read.  But 
the  mutilation  of  King  Lear  as  well  as  the  general  tendency  of 
criticism  from  Rymer  to  Johnson  suggest  a  somewhat  qualified 
appreciation.  Dr.  Johnson’s  notable  and  vehement  preference 
for  the  comedies  indicates  that  in  spite  of  his  splendid  praise — 
perhaps,  all  things  considered,  the  most  generous  praise  that 
Shakespeare  ever  received — he  thought  of  him  rather  as  a  great 
entertainer  than  as  a  writer  of  deep  insight.  So  at  least  I  venture 
to  interpret  Johnson.  It  is  not  easy  to  forget  that  he  made  it  a 
reproach  that 

He  [Shakespeare]  sacrifices  virtue  to  convenience,  and  is  so  much 
more  careful  to  please  than  to  instruct,  that  he  seems  to  write  without 
any  moral  purpose  ...  he  makes  no  just  distribution  of  good  or  evil, 
nor  is  always  careful  to  show  in  the  virtuous  a  disapprobation  of  the 
wicked;  he  carries  his  persons  indifferently  through  right  and  wrong, 
and  at  the  close  dismisses  them  without  further  care,  and  leaves  their 
examples  to  operate  by  chance. 
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This  passage  and  the  range  of  Johnson’s  critical  assumptions 
are  well  known  and  are  now  properly  appreciated;  we  under¬ 
stand,  if  we  do  not  altogether  share,  his  critical  outlook.  Our 
view  of  the  relation  between  morality  and  art  is  not  his.  We 
incline  to  see  art  as  exploring  rather  than  as  expounding,  as 
correcting  our  behaviour  by  showing  us  the  character  and 
quality  of  our  acts,  not  by  directly  telling  us  what  we  should  do. 

Our  increased  understanding  of  tragedy  may  not  be  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  greater  claims  we  are  inclined  to  make  upon 
poetry— indeed,  upon  all  the  arts.  We  rely  in  a  way  that  is, 
I  think,  without  precedent  upon  art  to  make  our  nature  and  our 
situation  in  the  world  clearer  and  more  intelligible.  We  are 
learning  to  reckon  upon  art  at  least  as  much  as  upon  natural 
science  to  give  us  knowledge  and  much  more  than  upon  philo¬ 
sophy  to  give  us  wisdom. 

It  is  by  no  means  entirely  for  the  reasons  offered  by  Matthew 
Arnold  nor  quite  in  the  way  he  would  have  expected  that  we 
have  ‘turned  more  and  more  to  poetry  to  interpret  life  for  us,  to 
console  us,  to  sustain  us’.  Whether  or  no  we  think  that  our  reli¬ 
gion  and  philosophy  alike  are  ‘but  the  shadows  and  dreams  and 
false  shows  of  knowledge’,  it  is  certain  that  our  belief  in  the 
importance  of  art  in  private  and  in  public  life  has  sensibly 
deepened.  This  is  no  doubt  in  some  measure  due  to  the  influence 
of  Arnold  himself,  but  probably  a  re-examination  of  the  critical 
work  of  Coleridge  has  done  more  to  give  us  this  fuller  under¬ 
standing  of  the  function  of  art  in  the  economy  of  the  human 
spirit.  There  is,  indeed,  today  some  danger  that  as  the  age  of 
scholasticism  made  too  much  of  logic  and  the  eighteenth  and  the 
nineteenth  centuries  leaned  too  heavily  upon  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences,  so  we  may  lay  upon  art  burdens  which  its 
nature  unfits  it  to  bear.  ‘Art’,  declared  the  late  R.  G.  Colling- 
wood,  ‘is  the  community’s  medicine  for  the  worst  disease  of  the 
mind,  the  corruption  of  consciousness.’  True  and  wise;  but 
one  must  not  forget  that  art  is  the  supreme  and  character¬ 
istic  achievement  of  the  imagination  and  can  become  a  trap  if 
in  its  name  we  deny  that  totality  of  experience  of  which  it  is 
at  once  the  illuminator  and  interpreter.  Man  without  art  is 
eyeless;  man  with  art  and  nothing  else  would  see  little  but  the 
reflections  of  his  own  fears  and  desires. 

It  is  natural  that  we  who  have  seen  translated  into  actual 
history  with  all  the  world  for  stage  and  all  its  men  and  women 
for  players  the  varying  prophecies  of  doom  and  apocalypse 
uttered  in  the  last  century  by  men  such  as  Kierkegaard,  Marx, 
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Nietzsche,  and  Dostoevsky,  not  to  speak  of  lesser  noises  in  the 
night  like  our  own  Thomas  Carlyle,  should  turn  especially  to 
that  art  which  is  at  once  typical,  most  rare,  and  most  profound, 
the  tragic  art  of  Shakespeare,  familiar  and  challenging.  His 
plays  are  now  fully  alive  in  our  minds,  where  they  move  easily, 
well-breathed  by  three  and  a  half  centuries  of  acting,  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  criticism.  Our  awareness  of  the  world  is  in  part 
qualified  by  Shakespeare,  his  works  have  become  means  by 
which  we  shape,  and  often  terms  in  which  we  communicate, 
our  experiences  to  ourselves  and  to  others. 

An  examination,  however  slight,  of  the  modern  attitude  to¬ 
wards  tragedy  is  a  formidable  task.  Yet  it  presses  upon  us;  today 
we  seem  naturally  to  express  our  sense  of  the  self-frustration  and 
wasteful  futility  around  us  by  reference  to  the  patterns  of  ex¬ 
perience  found  in  tragic  art.  It  has  been  said  that  what  in  a 
former  age  was  known  as  a  sense  of  sin  has  been  replaced  by  a 
sense  of  tragedy.  Perhaps  this  implies  that  we  tend  to  find 
self-division  and  conflict  in  every  phase  and  moment  of  our  lives, 
and  that  this  self-division  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of 
any  over-riding  disability  of  our  own  but  is  implicit  in  all  our 
experience  and  becomes  explicit  whenever  we  are  confronted  by 
a  demand  which  we  are  either  too  weak  to  carry  out  or  too 
stupid  to  understand.  In  the  tragic  mirror  we  receive  a  glimpse 
of  a  world  of  infinite  possibilities  seen  clearly  only  as  they  fail 
of  realization;  our  solitude  aches  at  us  in  a  world  crowded  with 
company.  Either,  as  in  Hamlet,  we  fail  to  break  out  from  solitude 
or,  as  in  Othello,  Lear ,  and  Macbeth,  we  are  forced  into  it.  Our 
very  nature  is  double,  is  self-contradictory.  It  is  as  though  we 
were  at  the  same  time  two  different  kinds  of  being  embodied  in 
the  same  personality,  looking  for  ever  and  in  vain  for  a  context 
in  which  both  sets  of  conflicting  tendencies  could  be  fulfilled. 
Like  Hamlet,  like  Macbeth,  we  are  confronted  with  a  situation 
which  makes  mutually  incompatible  demands  upon  us.  Some¬ 
times  we  die  having  chosen  wrongly,  sometimes  not  having 
chosen  at  all.  Our  wills  and  imaginations  are  in  conflict,  both  are 
mocked  by  our  judgement.  Those  nearest  to  us,  where  we  have 
garnered  up  our  hearts,  where  we  must  live  or  not  at  all,  the 
mere  effusion,  it  may  be,’  of  our  proper  loins,  either  destroy  us  or 
are  the  means  by  which  our  enemies  destroy  us  or  persuade  us  to 
destroy  ourselves.  A  tragic  situation  is  one  in  which  this  duplicity 
has  a  disastrous  outcome;  a  tragic  character  one  in  whom  the 
disaster  is  so  intensely  felt  and  expressed  that  the  spectator’s 
imagination  is  wrought  to  a  high  pitch  of  sympathy  with  him. 
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The  tragic  outlook  makes  also  towards  some  comfort.  The 
contradiction  is  itself  contradicted  and  the  disaster  is  never  the 
whole  story;  ruin  means  nothing  without  the  knowledge  of 
what  it  is  that  is  ruined.  In  the  foggy  ‘no-man’s  land’  where  the 
two  worlds  which  we  find  ourselves  inhabiting  meet  and  jostle, 
where  tragic  choice  is  made  in  the  teeth  of  tragic  necessity,  we 
see  clearly  even  if  we  walk  darkly.  Such  contrasts  as  we  find  in 
Hamlet  between  the  admirable  excellence  of  human  capacity  and 
the  utter  futility  of  human  action  are  registered  where  every  day 
we  turn  the  leaf  to  read  them.  But  so  we  learn  to  read  at  all ; 
in  a  cruel  school,  from  a  bloody  hornbook. 

Whether  all  disastrous  situations  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
have  in  them  a  discoverable  element  other  than  pain  and  loss 
is  not  simply  a  tragic  question,  one  that  poetry  can  answer;  it  is 
a  metaphysical  one.  Art,  after  all,  simply  presents  to  us  an 
imagined  situation  which  corresponds  to  the  deepest  stirrings 
of  the  artist’s  mind ;  it  rather  offers  us  his  questions  than  answers 
our  own.  The  fool  perhaps  knows  the  truth  about  Lear,  but  his 
own  conundrum,  the  moving  query  mark  that  goes  in  and  out 
with  him,  challenges  a  wider  conjecture. 

Since  in  great  tragedy  we  find,  amongst  other  things,  our  own 
reflections,  the  echo  of  our  own  beliefs,  some  see  in  Shakespeare’s 
tragedies  a  strong  undercurrent  of  Christian  thought  and  senti¬ 
ment.  Though  this  question  is  not  a  main  concern  with  us  here, 
perhaps  something  should  be  said  about  it.  Clearly  the  tragedies 
do  handle  what  is  in  some  sort  a  religious  situation,  a  crux 
familiar  to  Christian  apologists,  the  problem  of  evil.  They  show 
us  evil  suffered  and  wrought  by  man  in  a  way  that  recalls  a 
characteristic  Christian  view  of  this  problem.  In  this  view,  evil, 
pain,  loss,  the  frustration  of  excellent  things  and  high  purposes, 
cannot  be  dealt  with  in  terms  of  this  world  only.  If  the  world  is 
no  more  than  it  appears  to  be  to  common  sense  or  to  science, 
then  Christianity  has  little  to  say  about  evil  that  is  really  illu¬ 
minating.  It  is  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  picture  of  the 
universe  given  by  revelation  is  a  true  one,  that  it  is  much  more 
complicated  and  perhaps  also  in  some  ways  much  simpler  than 
it  appears  to  be,  that  room  can  be  found  for  the  death  of  death 
and  the  overcoming  of  evil.  The  space-time  universe  is  not 
extensive  enough  for  eternal  life;  the  doctrines  of  the  communion 
of  saints  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body  require  a  larger  context. 
Such  a  context  is  provided  by  the  Christian  tradition  and 
accepted  by  the  faithful. 

Tragedy  likewise  presents  to  us  evil  in  a  fashion  in  which  it 
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can  be  contemplated  without  despair.  This  is  in  part  because 
of  the  distancing  quality  of  art.  Since  the  plays  are  things 
imagined  and  not  members  of  the  real  world  we  are  not  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  real  problem,  one  about  which  we  have  to  take 
action ;  they  come  as  near  to  us  as  real  life  but  affect  us  differently. 
We  have  only  to  watch.  The  material  selected  and  shaped  by 
the  tragic  artist  never  shows  pain  and  degradation  unrelieved. 
As  suggested  earlier,  excellence  is  perhaps  most  effectively  con¬ 
templated  in  a  tragic  form.  Since  we  are  not  numbed  by  actual 
disaster  or  bewildered  by  personal  inadequacy,  we  can  watch 
goodness  on  the  stage  emerging  from  the  very  evil  which  destroys 
it.  Tragedy  gives  us  an  imagined  world,  as  Christianity  claims 
to  offer  us  a  real  world,  in  which  the  strangling  futilities  of  life 
have  room  enough  to  die. 

In  spite  of  the  conventions  of  the  theatre,  even  those  of  the 
modern  theatre,  tragedy  is  the  most  vividly  life-like  of  all  the 
arts.  It  is  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  relentless.  No  doubt 
this  is  partly  because  the  action  is  played  out  before  us  by  living 
men  and  women,  because  we  actually  hear  enchanting  speech, 
see  real  limbs  and  faces.  But  its  greatest  power  seems  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  escape  it;  during  its  allotted  two  or  three 
hours  it  seems  as  inevitable  as  life.  Like  life  it  comes  upon  us  in 
its  own  way,  not  in  ours.  We  have  more  control  over  the  way 
in  which  we  contemplate  the  spatial  arts,  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture.  We  can  interrupt  our  contemplation  when  we 
will.  Sometimes  a  single  glance  will  serve  to  recreate  a  familiar 
painting  in  our  minds.  A  book  we  can  take  home  and  read  when 
and  how  we  choose,  it  is  at  our  disposal.  But  the  acted  play — 
we  can  of  course,  if  we  choose,  read  a  play  in  our  own  time — that  is 
being  performed  in  front  of  us,  we  cannot  halt.  The  earlier  scenes, 
events,  and  speeches  we  can  recall  only  in  memory.  As  in  real  life 
we  cannot  deal  a  second  time  with  what  has  become  the  past. 
A  play  imposes  itself  on  us  in  its  own  time,  it  makes  demands  on  us 
and  goes  its  way,  not  abiding  our  question  but  insisting  on  its  own. 

Shakespeare’s  comedies  and  tragedies  alike  bestow  on  us  what 
perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  a  kind  of  freedom.  The 
comedies  confer  upon  us  the  enfranchisement  of  beginnings ;  the 
tragedies  that  of  endings.  In  the  former  the  facts  outrun  the 
fantasies,  the  world  is  fairer  than  our  dreams,  and  new  human 
relationships  are  built  up  to  the  sound  of  lute  and  laughter.  Love 
changes  lives  even  with  the  changing  of  eyes. 


Who  ever  loved,  that  loved  not  at  first  sight? 
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There  are  no  doubt  tricks  in  the  world,  the  course  of  true  love 
never  did  run  quite  smooth  and  mankind  in  love  is  as  full  of 
folly  as  of  poetry,  or  the  play  would  never  achieve  five  acts.  Time, 
having  been  annihilated  as  the  old  world  changes  into  a  new,  is 
as  suddenly  promoted  again  to  his  old  tyranny.  For  love  begets 
longing  and  Time  ‘trots  hard  with  a  young  maid  between  the 
contract  of  her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is  solemnized :  if  the 
interim  be  but  a  se’nnight,  Time’s  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems 
the  length  of  seven  year’.  But  at  the  end  of  the  comedy  there  is 
the  promise  of  a  new  happiness. 

If  the  romantic  comedies  let  us  loose  in  a  world  made  free  by  the 
joyful  establishment  of  new  human  relations,  the  tragedies  con¬ 
fer  upon  us  a  different  kind  of  freedom,  the  freedom  of  endings, 
when  judgement  at  last  becomes  possible  and  we  can  discern  the 
qualities  of  men  and  their  actions.  While  there  is  yet  life  and  the 
hope  of  life,  while  we  can  still  cry  to  ourselves  that  our  false  love 
is  true,  or  that  our  dead  love  breathes,  uncertainty  and  ignor¬ 
ance  still  rend  and  crucify  us.  But  when  all’s  done  deception 
ends  too. 

There  the  action  lies 
In  his  true  nature. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  anaesthesia  that  goes  with  drowning  a 
man  has  at  last  leisure  to  review  his  life  and  to  achieve  a  kind  of 
unity  with  his  own  past.  All  then  falls  into  its  own  place.  So  in 
Shakespeare’s  tragedies  the  sorrow  with  which  we  are  infected 
brings  a  kind  of  revelation  at  the  end  of  the  play.  It  begins 
indeed,  long  before  the  end,  but  we  see  clearly  at  the  close  what 
but  for  its  passing  we  could  not  have  seen  at  all.  Without  loss 
there  is  no  depth  of  understanding.  Alike  in  art  and  in  life  there 
are  some  kinds  of  victory  we  can  win  only  in  the  midst  of  defeat. 

For  instance,  the  nature  of  Desdemona’s  love  for  Othello,  in 
virtue  of  which  she  lives  so  movingly  in  our  minds,  shows  more 
clearly  as  we  watch  its  frustration  than  in  its  early  romantic 
bravery.  The  moth  of  peace  becomes  a  warrior,  first  fair,  then 
unhandsome,  then  defeated.  In  her  own  words: 

That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  him, 

My  downright  violence  and  storm  of  fortunes 
May  trumpet  to  the  world :  my  heart ’s  subdued 
Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord : 

I  saw  Othello’s  visage  in  his  mind, 

And  to  his  honours  and  his  valiant  parts 
Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate. 

So  that,  dear  lords,  if  I  be  left  behind, 
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A  moth  of  peace,  and  he  go  to  the  war, 

The  rites  for  which  I  love  him  are  bereft  me, 

And  I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support 
By  his  dear  absence.  Let  me  go  with  him. 

Her  pathetic  apology  for  the  strangeness  of  her  failing  lord  shows 
the  same  love  pained  and  bewildered  but  unchanged  in  essence : 

Something  sure  of  state, 

Either  from  Venice  or  some  unhatch’d  practice 
Made  demonstrable  here  in  Cyprus  to  him, 

Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit;  and  in  such  cases 
Men’s  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things, 

Though  great  ones  are  their  object.  ’Tis  even  so; 

For  let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  indues 

Our  other  healthful  members  even  to  that  sense 

Of  pain.  Nay,  we  must  think  men  are  not  gods, 

Nor  of  them  look  for  such  observancy 
As  fits  the  bridal.  Beshrew  me  much,  Emilia, 

I  was,  unhandsome  warrior  as  I  am,1 
Arraigning  his  unkindness  with  my  soul; 

But  now  I  find  I  had  suborn’d  the  witness, 

And  he’s  indicted  falsely. 


and  finally: 

O  good  I ago, 

What  shall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again? 

Good  friend,  go  to  him;  for,  by  this  light  of  heaven, 

I  know  not  how  I  lost  him.  Here  I  kneel: 

If  e’er  my  will  did  trespass  ’gainst  his  love 
Either  in  discourse  of  thought  or  actual  deed, 

Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  sense, 

Delighted  them  in  any  other  form, 

Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did, 

And  ever  will,  though  he  do  shake  me  off 
To  beggarly  divorcement,  love  him  dearly, 

Comfort  forswear  me!  Unkindness  may  do  much; 

And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life, 

But  never  taint  my  love. 

The  pearl  that  the  base  Indian  threw  away  gleams  most  brightly 
as  it  falls ;  its  full  value  is  not  known  until  it  has  ceased  to  gleam 
at  all. 

This  gain  from  loss,  this  illumination  by  means  of  darkness, 
simply  presents  in  little  the  constellation  of  ironic  contradictions 
amidst  which  we  live.  Tragedy  reflects  the  ambiguous  structure 

1  Echoes  ‘O  my  fair  warrior’.  Othello,  n.  i.  183. 
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of  human  nature,  set  in  a  world  of  paradox.  It  is  a  true  mirror, 
presenting  to  us  in  ordered,  memorable  shape  what  we  have 
hitherto,  from  time  to  time,  confusedly  surmised.  Tragedy  holds 
us  because  it  makes  coherent  and  imaginable  the  truth  about 
the  mortality  of  men  and  the  failing  of  their  loves.  The  truth, 
if  not  the  whole  truth.  Repeatedly  it  reminds  us  of  the  inescap¬ 
ably  contradictory  facts  of  our  condition.  These  facts  are  of  many 
kinds.  Most  notable  perhaps  is  that  inner  self-division  so  character¬ 
istic  of  figures  like  Hamlet  and  Macbeth.  Others  equally  obvious 
are  the  conflict  between  man  and  the  social  organism  of  which 
he  is  a  member  and  on  which  he  is  dependent — in  one  way  this 
is  seen  in  Hamlet ,  more  clearly  and  simply  in  Timon  and  Coriolanus 
— the  banishment  plays;  the  flat  plain  contrast  between  the 
good  and  the  bad,  the  best  and  worst  of  mankind,  between 
Desdemona  and  Iago,  between  Cordelia  and  Goneril;  the 
different  capacities  for  good  and  evil  in  the  same  man — be¬ 
tween  the  arch  and  knowing  jocularity  of  Gloucester’s  ‘though 
this  knave  came  something  saucily  into  the  world  before  he  was 
sent  for,  yet  was  his  mother  fair;  there  was  good  sport  at  his 
making  and  the  whoreson  must  be  acknowledged’,1  and  his 
later  words:  ‘If  I  die  for  it,  as  no  less  is  threatened  me,  the  king, 
my  old  master,  must  be  relieved.’2 

The  world  of  our  everyday  experience  shows  not  less  striking 
contrasts.  The  natural  order,  which  so  fascinated  poets  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  gives  back  the  bewilderment  of  its 
observers.  At  times  strange  and  hostile  and  alien,  at  times  kindly 
and  pleasing,  yielding  us  harvest  and  afflicting  us  with  tempests 
and  dearth,  it  is  both  a  waste  land  where  we  wait,  longing  for 
the  coming  of  rain,  and  one  capable  also  of  a  stern  Wordsworthian 
tenderness.  Nature  can  be  at  once  a  lost  paradise  which  we  long 
to  inhabit  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  earlier  intimacy  of  childhood 
and  legend  and  an  element  which  we  exploit  so  ruthlessly  that 
we  virtually  destroy  it.  And  at  last  it  will  kill  us,  either  by  some 
violent  catastrophe  or  by  involving  us  in  its  own  death.  For  man, 
self-conscious  creative  spirit,  capable  of  choosing  and  of  loving, 
is  cradled  in  a  universe  in  which  one  day  life  will  be  insupport¬ 
able  and  his  history  will  then  be  ended.  Meanwhile  the  intense 
life  of  imagination  and  understanding  feeds  on  and  transforms 
the  world  of  time  and  space;  mind  devours  and  digests  into  know¬ 
ledge  and  art  the  years  that  destroy  it.  Out  of  the  deaths  that 
nature  gives  us  and  that  we  give  each  other  we  make  memorials, 
and  from  such  contrasts  and  contradictions  as  these  we  build 
King  Lear,  i.  x.  21-24.  2  Ibid.,  in.  3.  19-21. 
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the  great  unifications  of  science  and  art.  Knower  and  known 
change  one  another  incessantly.  Everyone  can  appreciate  how 
dependent  we  are  on  the  external  world  for  the  terms  and  sym¬ 
bols  by  means  of  which  we  shape  and  communicate  our  aware¬ 
ness  of  self  and  not-self — the  movements  of  our  inner  life.  It 
has  yielded  us  alphabets  of  sight  and  sound  with  which  we 
character  our  mythologies,  those  mythologies,  public  and  private, 
which  are  at  once  the  evidence  and  fulfilment  of  our  being.  And 
we  repay  to  the  outer  world  that  unity  and  coherence  which 
its  own  details  have  helped  us  to  find  and  establish  within. 

Creative  art  is  a  species  of  contemplation  that  records  its  own 
activity.  By  its  means  mankind  at  once  remembers  and  pro¬ 
phesies.  Tragedy  embodies  our  most  intimate  memories  and  our 
most  urgent  prophecies ;  that  deep  knowledge  of  ourselves  which, 
living  in  the  everyday  world,  we  forget. 

Perhaps  all  art  strives  towards  that  intense  unification  which 
tragedy  imposes  on  the  supreme  contradictions  of  experience. 
Sometimes  it  is  itself  one  of  the  contradictory  elements.  A 
painting  of  a  corner  of  a  Paris  slum,  of  a  sordid  Camden  Town 
bedroom,  turn  to  life  and  delight  what  seem  their  mere  opposites. 
Similarly  we  know  how  the  enchantment  of  song  can  arise  from 
a  sorrow  which  cannot  be  quenched  but  which  can  be  trans¬ 
formed.  Art  cannot  restore  life  but  at  its  touch  the  dead  undergo 
a  sea-change,  coral  for  bones,  for  the  sightless  eyes  pearls. 

Shakespeare’s  awareness  of  his  imaginary  world  comes  to  us 
chiefly  as  mediated  through  the  characters  which  his  own  sensi¬ 
bility  devised  or  which  it  shaped  and  quickened  from  what  he 
found  in  his  sources.  His  impersonality,  his  self-suppression  in 
the  act  of  creation,  shows  itself  in  his  capacity  for  emptying  him¬ 
self  into  these  fictitious  figures  and  enjoying  their  situation  as 
it  were  from  inside  them.  And  that  is  how  we  receive  him;  in 
the  men  and  women  in  whom  he  has  lost  himself. 

The  close  study  of  Shakespeare’s  tragic  characters  is  now  a 
little  unfashionable,  yet  his  characters  are  his  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment.  As  in  no  other  kind  of  art  we  are  shown  a  situation  as 
reflected  in  a  suffering  human  consciousness.  The  intense  self- 
awareness  of  his  heroes,  their  developing  understanding  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  fate  as  the  play  moves  on  is  immediately  and 
vividly  communicated  to  us,  the  spectators  or  readers.  Most 
completely,  as  has  been  suggested  above,  during  an  actual  stage 
performance  when  sight  and  sound  reinforce  the  bare  words  and 
batter  at  our  minds.  To  some  extent  this  is  the  case  also  in  the 
comedies,  but  to  a  much  less  degree.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
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situation  rather  than  a  character’s  awareness  of  the  situation 
that  we  have  in  the  comedies  and  in  all  the  earlier  plays.  The 
development  of  Shakespeare’s  power  of  exhibiting  a  character’s 
inner  life  is  one  of  the  clear  marks  of  his  ripening  art.  It  is  rightly 
associated  with  tragedy,  for  self-knowledge  is  sharpened  and 
deepened  by  pain. 

In  different  degrees,  in  different  plays,  in  accordance  with 
our  mood  and  experience,  we  tend  to  identify  ourselves  with  the 
hero  and  to  see  much  of  the  action  through  his  eyes.  The  first 
character  we  know  with  this  intimacy  is  Richard  II,  the  last  is 
Macbeth.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  are  a  special  case.  We  see  them 
rather  as  artists  than  as  lovers.  It  is  their  loving  rather  than  their 
love  that  we  are  shown.  Of  Shakespeare’s  love  tragedies,  Romeo 
and  Juliet  and  Othello  show  us  love  as  a  way  of  living,  Troilus  and 
Cressida — if  it  may  here  and  in  this  connexion  be  spoken  of  as 
tragic — love  as  pleasure,  Antony  and  Cleopatra  love  as  art — perhaps 
craft  is  the  better  word. 

In  comedy  it  is  impossible  quite  to  achieve  such  dramatic  inten¬ 
sity.  It  is  usually  under  the  pressure  of  great  trouble  or  perplexity 
that  we  meet  people  real  or  imagined  with  true  intimacy.  Happi¬ 
ness,  it  would  appear,  renders  us  somewhat  liable  to  illusion.  In 
division  and  in  loss  we  see  more  of  each  other’s  true  nature,  and 
even  then  we  do  not  always  win  this  knowledge  at  once. 

And  so  it  is  a  twofold  initiation  that  we  undergo  when  a  tragedy 
works  its  full  effect  upon  us.  In  the  first  place  we  are  made  free 
of  the  knowledge  which  those  imaginary  figures  themselves  seem 
to  acquire.  In  our  own  minds  they  struggle  and  grieve  and  die. 
Tragedy  is  a  shared  death:  shared  both  with  the  characters  on 
the  stage — for  something  in  us  dies  and  consents  to  die  when 
they  do — and  with  the  other  members  of  the  audience.  What 
we  have  in  common  with  each  other,  as  Hamlet,  Lear,  and 
Macbeth  are  multiplied  in  each  of  us,  is  more  significant  than 
what  separates  us.  Not  only  on  the  stage  but  in  the  whole  theatre 
do  the  plays  come  alive.  And  their  characters  live  in  us  quite  as 
intimately  as  do  many  of  our  friends.  But  of  course  quite  differently. 
There  is  no  reciprocity,  for  we  do  not  live  in  them.  We  never 
wholly  lose  the  knowledge  that  we  are  spectators.  None  of  their 
actions  done  or  undone  can  cause  us  remorse,  we  cannot  directly 
blame  ourselves  for  them.  The  actor  but  feigns  death  and  the 
death  concludes  a  life  that  is  imaginary  only,  however  deeply  we 
may  receive  it.  On  these  imaginary  and  tragic  lives  and  deaths 
we  feed  and  our  own  lives  grow  more  intelligible  to  us  as  we 
accept  this  nourishment. 
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Not  only  are  we  made  free  of  the  wisdom  which  the  poet  has 
himself  achieved  under  the  pressure  of  creative  writing,  not  only 
do  we  share  the  self-consciousness  which  his  art  has  bestowed 
upon  his  characters,  but  we  also  discover  ourselves  afresh.  This 
is  so  because  tragic  characters  are  at  once  unique  and  typical. 
Unique  figures  reflecting  the  personal  sensibility  of  their  maker, 
typical  in  that  they  represent  those  recurrent  situations  and  those 
permanent  structural  elements  of  the  human  spirit  which  the 
poets  are  continually  recovering  for  us  from  the  wastage  and  loss 
of  eveiyday  life.  In  knowing  Hamlet  or  Lear  we  know  also  some¬ 
thing  of  ourselves. 

But  we  find  ourselves  in  yet  another  way.  We  are  all 
guilty  creatures  when  sitting  at  a  play.  We  have  not,  like 
Claudius,  to  look  upon  the  very  image  of  our  own  misdoings  in 
order  to  see  the  secret  deaths  we  daily  give  each  other  re-enacted. 
Touched  by  great  art— and  not  by  tragic  art  alone,  but  by 
tragic  art  most  strongly  and  most  convincingly — we  cease  in  the 
temporary  release  of  that  larger  life  to  make  terms  with  our¬ 
selves  to  maintain  our  self-respect,  to  try  to  persuade  others 
that  we  are  truly  as  our  vanity  would  like  them  to  think  us, 
to  build  elaborate  apologies  for  ourselves  and  our  actions. 
With  the  disappearance  of  everyday  life  has  gone  the  neces¬ 
sity — as  it  so  often  seems — of  evading  bitter  self-knowledge. 
Moved  by  the  shared  catastrophe  enacted  in  the  public  theatre 
we  find  out  our  own  trouble,  and  finding  it  we  begin  perhaps 
to  end  it. 

Shakespeare  does  not  so  much  instruct  us  what  to  believe  as 
show  us  in  flashes  what  in  fact  we  do  believe.  Under  intense  emo¬ 
tional  pressure  that  makes  no  demands  on  us  for  action  we  catch 
glimpses  of  our  own  characters,  we  are  exposed  to  ourselves. 
For  all  its  intimacy  and  immediacy  tragedy  distances  us  so  far 
from  the  pragmatic  world  that  we  can  bear  to  look  upon  our 
own  secrets — secrets  of  which  both  the  world  and  ourselves  are 
ordinarily  quite  unaware.  The  bewilderment  of  Hamlet,  the 
agony  of  Othello,  the  anguish  of  Lear,  the  self-destroying 
struggles  of  Macbeth,  at  once  stir  us  and  teach  us  to  sit  still. 
Shakespeare’s  sensibility  has  met  and  kindled  our  own.  Our 
deaths  are  very  quiet. 

Human  suffering  is  one  of  the  stock  themes  of  tragedy.  In 
real  life,  as  we  know,  it  is  possible  for  people  to  be  so  damaged 
that  they  cease  to  be  themselves,  to  be  transformed  beyond 
recognition  by  pain.  That  kind  of  suffering  is  not  tragic,  certainly 
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it  is  not  characteristic  of  Shakespeare’s  mature  tragedies,  where 
pain  is  never  employed  to  reduce  characters  to  sheer  brutality 
or  to  snivelling  imbecility.  Some  of  his  contemporaries  at  times 
show  us  figures  whose  sufferings  simply  degrade  them  and  signa¬ 
lize  an  enemy’s  victory.  And  we  do  feel  tl  at  in  Henry  VI  and 
Titus  some  of  the  scenes  involve  a  kind  of  bear-garden  technique : 
a  ring  of  enemies  baiting  a  man  to  death,  the  pitiless  slaughter 
of  a  helpless  boy,  the  exploitation  of  a  sheer  violence  in  tormenting 
for  the  purposes  of  entertainment.  But  Shakespeare  soon  discards 
all  this. 

The  fact,  however,  that  men  are  enormously  vulnerable,  can 
be  mutilated  in  body  and  in  spirit,  is  used  in  the  tragedies  with 
great  effect  and  is  a  main  element  in  the  paradoxical  pattern 
which  they  offer.  It  would  be  possible  to  describe  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Shakespeare’s  tragic  power  with  reference  to  this  subject 
alone,  from  the  early  bear-garden  business  to  Lear  and  Macbeth, 
where  human  vulnerability  is  shown  as  intimately  related  to  the 
development  or  revelation  of  character.  For  development  and 
revelation  are  the  two  principal  functions  of  tragic  suffering  in 
Shakespeare,  and  it  is  this  suffering,  sometimes  fruitful,  some¬ 
times  illuminating,  when  deeply  experienced  by  the  audience, 
that  makes  the  tragedies  both  a  school  of  virtue  and  an  initiation 
into  the  workings  of  the  mind  and  heart. 

Our  awareness  both  of  ourselves  and  of  the  world  at  large  is 
intensified  by  confrontation  with  an  unexpected  or  serious  or 
painful  situation.  Our  wits  and  imaginations  alike  grow  more 
acute  under  difficulties.  Happiness  tends  to  be  self-satisfying  and 
self-losing,  it  is  not  so  easy  as  misery  to  express  directly  in  the 
greater  poetry.  When  action,  appropriate  and  immediate,  can 
be  taken,  there  is  no  check  in  the  flow  of  our  lives.  But  when  we 
pause  perplexed,  troubled,  irresolute,  then  questioning  begins, 
and  as  we  question  we  attempt  to  throw  our  discourse  with 
ourselves  into  some  shape.  Our  intimacy  with  Hamlet  is  due 
largely  to  the  self-consciousness  and  self-preoccupation  of  the 
hero.  His  mind  is  divided  by  the  incessant  question  he  asks 
himself,  not  always  in  the  same  terms,  but  substantially  the  same 
question.  He  initiates  action  by  apparently  refusing  it,  his  antic 
disposition  sets  in  motion,  beyond  his  deliberate  contriving,  just 
that  succession  of  events  which  brings  about  the  one  set  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  he  can  fulfil  his  almost  blunted  purpose.  For 
Hamlet,  and  indeed  Claudius  also,  is  a  defensive  fighter.  He 
must  bring  the  fight  towards  himself,  he  cannot  carry  it  to  his 
enemy.  We  share  the  strain  of  his  brooding  questions  and  the 
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range  of  their  implications,  with  him  we  are  taken  to  the  point 
where  his  query  is  answered  by  events  and  the  door  of  the  prison 
that  was  Denmark  is  opened. 

Leai  s  vulnerability  is  involved  with  his  capacity  for  growth. 
His  giant  pride  is  slain,  the  man  remains ;  he  is  stripped  of  his 
knights,  of  his  kingly  additions,  and  his  royalty  becomes  more 
apparent.  Lear  the  king  is  lowest  when  at  the  height  of  his 
power  and  his  pride;  mad  Lear  is  yet  every  tattered  and  naked 
inch  a  king ;  Lear  the  penitent  finds  again  realm  and  daughter. 
Lear  the  king,  Lear  furens,  Lear  at  Dover;  it  is  a  great  trilogy 
played  in  three  kingdoms.  His  capacity  for  suffering  is  an 
index  of  his  capacity  for  growth,  for  self-transcendence.  He 
does  not,  lobster-like,  grow  again  the  torn-off  limb,  but  be¬ 
comes  another  kind  of  being.  And  we  after  him  change  for 
a  time  our  natures  as  we  follow  him  into  death’s  ‘twilight 
kingdom’. 

With  Macbeth  suffering  brings  knowledge,  not  moral  growth, 
alike  to  him  and  to  us.  His  vivid,  tense  imagination  brings  home 
his  situation,  recording  the  dreams  that  punctuate  pain’s  slow 
anaesthesia;  the  delirious  images  of  a  life  once  brilliant  moving 
to  dusty  death,  to  an  extinction  like  that  of  a  dead  candle ;  be¬ 
coming  an  actor’s  feigning,  an  idiot’s  babble.  We  mark  the 
unarrested  disintegration  of  a  spirit  that  in  slaying  others  has 
also  slain  itself.  Macbeth  sees  the  true  nature  of  his  mur¬ 
ders,  that  all  killing  in  this  kind  is  a  sort  of  suicide,  and  the 
nearer  he  moves  to  catastrophe  the  more  clearly  we  see 
what  has  happened  to  him.  And  for  a  little  while  we  are  what 
he  is. 

These  tragedies  show  us  in  each  other’s  hands.  Our  enemies, 
and,  more  particularly,  those  whom  we  love,  have  an  almost  infi¬ 
nite  power  to  do  us  hurt.  There  are  no  inherited  taints,  no 
entailed  blood  feuds  descending  from  past  generations  and 
now  due  for  settlement,  nor  do  we  find,  as  in  Marlowe,  efforts 
to  transcend  ordinary  human  limitations,  to  extend  by  prowess, 
wealth,  knowledge  or  delight  the  normal  measure  of  our  days, 
the  accepted  bounds  of  our  capacity  for  enjoyment.  There  is 
a  certain  ordinariness  in  the  affairs  of  Shakespeare’s  greatest 
heroes.  Lear’s  pride  is  gigantic,  as  is  Macbeth’s  ambition;  but 
the  former,  while  yet  armed  with  unrelinquished  power,  speaks 
of  crawling  unburdened  towards  death  and  of  Cordelia’s  kind 
nursery.  He  knows  that  he  is  old — though  not  yet  the  real 
significance  of  old  age — and  that  he  must  shortly  die.  Macbeth 
has  bought  and  would  wear  golden  opinions  of  all  sorts  of  men. 
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The  safety  which  he  seeks  and  which  the  riddling  equivocations 
of  the  witches  seemed  to  guarantee  was  not  itself  abnormal 
despite  the  strangeness  of  its  pronouncement.  He  knew  well 
enough  that  one  day  he  must  die,  and  lamented  the  barrenness  of 
his  sceptre.  His  own  mortality  he  had  always  assumed. 

If  comedy  sports  with  human  follies,  tragedy  mocks  our 
strength  and  turns  it  to  weakness.  So  Hamlet  is  hurt  in  his  love 
for  his  mother  and  his  father,  perhaps  for  Ophelia,  and  Othello’s 
love  for  Desdemona  presents  an  immense  target  for  the  poisoned 
shafts  of  Iago.  Lear  and  Gloucester  are  touched  to  the  death 
through  their  affection  for  their  children,  their  very  virtue, 
flawed  and  blind,  no  doubt,  but  real,  is  turned  against  them. 
Macbeth,  through  his  darling  ambition  and  his  power  of  will, 
is  diminished  and  killed.  Tragic  virtues  and  tragic  flaws  are 
sometimes  so  close  as  to  be  indistinguishable ;  the  characters  are 
most  vulnerable  where  they  love  most. 

In  the  early  histories,  where  tragic  plot  and  character  were 
first  outlined,  kings  are  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  vul¬ 
nerable  of  men.  Shakespeare  had  not  yet  developed  love  as  a 
characteristic  tragic  motif.  Kings,  having  most,  had  most  to  lose; 
it  was  they  and  their  competing  rivals  who  could  most  affect  the 
lives  of  others  and  to  whom  most  could  happen.  As  Hamlet  is 
most  vulnerable  in  his  sonship,  Othello  as  husband,  Lear  in  his 
fatherhood,  so  Henry  VI  and  Richard  II  and  John  expose  their 
royalty  to  treason,  self-betrayal,  and  mischance.  Loss  of  a  king¬ 
dom  was  later  replaced  by  the  loss  of  the  more  private  royalty 
of  love.  Crime  feeds  Richard  Ill’s  ambitions  at  a  lower  rate 
than  Macbeth’s  can  command.  The  vaulting  ambition  that 
carried  the  latter  to  the  throne  cost  him,  long  before  he  him¬ 
self  came  to  die,  his  dearest  partner  in  greatness.  The  kind 
of  success  that  their  partnership  achieved  dissolved  it  and 
brought  it  to  bankruptcy.  His  loss  of  her  and  of  so  much  of 
himself  mocked  and  sterilized  his  desired  royalty.  He  exchanged 
his  eternal  jewel  for  the  golden  round.  But  Richard’s  eternal 
jewel  burns  in  the  crown  of  England.  His  sleeps  no  doubt  are 
broken,  but  when  he  meets  Richmond  in  battle  his  better  part 
of  man  is  still  uncowed.  He  has  not  that  sort  of  vulnerability 
that  can  make  for  growth  either  in  knowledge  or  in  moral 
stature.  Despite  the  falling  away  of  his  followers  and  the  shaking 
of  his  confidence  he  knows  no  real  defeat  save  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  Macbeth’s  life  after  his  murder  of  Duncan  was  one  long, 
constricting  defeat  which  was  ended  by  his  last  fight. 

Kings  served  Shakespeare  well.  He  learned  to  be  a  tragic 
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poet  while  dramatizing  the  royalty  of  England.  In  a  sense  all 
his  tragedies  are  history,  and  the  earlier  histories  are  tragic,  if 
not  greatly  tragic.  In  them  we  find  ineptitude  and  wickedness 
alike  leading  to  disaster,  to  the  deaths  of  the  leading  characters, 
to  the  rending  of  England.  Kings  offered  splendid  raw  material, 
they  were  tragedy  ready-made.  They  were  a  special  race  of  men 
owing  their  position  to  chance  of  birth,  deriving  their  sanctions 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  consecrated  beings.  Representing 
in  worldly  affairs  the  authority  of  God,  they  seemed  also  His 
personal  representatives  on  earth.  Their  sufferings  recalled  the 
sufferings  of  God  incarnate.  Between  a  king’s  divinity  and  his 
mortality  was  a  relationship  which  involved  a  tragic  contradiction . 
Death  kept  his  bare  court  about  their  crowned  and  anointed 
temples,  and  imbecility,  incompetence,  or  treason  could  waste 
or  ravish  the  divinity  that  hedged  a  king.  It  was  a  divinity  that 
could  not  only  be  lost,  it  could  be  stolen  by  a  cutpurse  of  empire. 
The  royal  sanctity  could  be  usurped  and  a  successful  crowned 
usurper  offered  again  a  mass  of  tragic  possibilities. 

Is  it  to  consider  too  curiously  to  recognize  as  early  as  Henry  VI 
some  of  the  interests,  somewhat  obscurely  foreshadowed  it  may  be, 
which  engaged  Shakespeare  in  his  prime  ?  Certainly  the  crowned 
baby,  King  Henry,  seems  a  long  way  from  the  crowned  baby¬ 
hood  of  Lear,  and  his  youthful  innocence  remote  from  the 
aged  innocence  of  Duncan,  whose  murder,  yet  but  fantastical 
in  Macbeth’s  mind,  called  up  the  image  of  pity  as  a  naked 
new-born  babe. 

At  least  two  types  of  character,  which,  greatly  developed, 
are  conspicuous  in  the  later  plays,  already  appear.  The  abdica- 
tor,  recognizing  his  own  inadequacy  in  the  stress  of  the  situation 
with  which  he  is  confronted,  and  the  aggressor,  the  bold  oppor¬ 
tunist,  eager  to  exploit  the  very  situation  which  daunts  the  other. 

Solitude,  severance  from  one’s  fellows  and  at  times  from 
oneself,  is  the  fate  of  heroes  in  tragedy.  We  may  here  distin¬ 
guish  two  kinds  of  solitude.  That  of  a  villain,  isolated  in  his 
self-esteem,  loveless  and  efficient: 

Then,  since  this  earth  affords  no  joy  to  me 
But  to  command,  to  check,  to  o’erbear  such 
As  are  of  better  person  than  myself, 

I’ll  make  my  heaven  to  dream  upon  the  crown, 

And,  whiles  I  live,  to  account  this  world  but  hell, 

Until  my  mis-shaped  trunk  that  bears  this  head 
Be  round  impaled  with  a  glorious  crown.1 

1  III  Henry  VI,  111.  2.  165-71. 
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Gloucester,  emerging  from  the  bitterness  and  chaos  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  is  in  his  solitude  the  forerunner  of  such  great  tragic 
solitaries  and  masters  of  aggression  as  Iago  and  Edmund,  who 
avenge  themselves  on  the  world  for  their  own  disabilities  by 
turning  it  into  a  desert,  by  infecting  others  with  their  own 
poison. 

Richard  II  and  Hamlet  represent  another  type.  The  man 
who  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  break  from  his  own  interior  world 
which  is  in  part  at  least  satisfying  and  pleasing.  Richard  cannot 
wake  from  his  royal  dreams,  those  musical  alternations  of  gran¬ 
deur  and  cold  despair,  to  exercise  the  function  to  which  his 
genuine  royalty  was  born.  Hamlet,  complex  and  contradictory, 
is  reluctant  to  break  from  the  too-satisfying  nutshell  in  which  he 
could  contentedly  be  bound  and  count  himself  a  king  of  infinite 
space.  Lover,  prince,  avenger,  son,  Denmark’s  heir,  observer 
and  commentator,  these  are  for  him  but  actions  that  a  man  might 
play;  like  Richard  he  finds  acting  easier  than  action. 

And  this  eternal  questioning,  this  unequal  poise  of  will  and  cir¬ 
cumstance,  we  find  as  early  as  in  Henry  VI  himself.  Not,  indeed, 
from  any  great  complexity  of  character,  or  depth  of  speculation, 
but  simply  that  he  has  never  found  his  place  among  events. 
King  too  young,  mated  with  a  worldling,  holy  amidst  a  raven¬ 
ing  pack  of  royal  and  baronial  brigands,  peace-loving  in  a  world 
torn  by  war,  he  longs  for  a  cloister  or  a  sheepfold.  His  tragic 
dilemma  is  apparent,  even  if  his  character  is  but  rawly  conceived. 
His  situation  is  heavy  with  tragic  possibilities  that  will  be  fully 
realized  in  later  plays.  In  a  world  of  fierce  endeavour,  of 
cunning  and  violence,  he  has  no  place;  yet  he  was  born  to 
set  things  right.  Already  we  are  shown  a  man  inhabiting  two 
worlds  simultaneously,  at  home  in  neither.  In  his  reign  the 
order  and  tradition  for  which  he  was  responsible  and  which  are 
embodied  in  his  person  collapse  and  the  adventurous  aggressors 
creep  through  the  cracks;  Beaufort,  Suffolk,  York,  finally  the 
full-fledged  emergent  from  the  world’s  confusion,  Richard  of 
Gloucester,  in  turn  contend  for  mastery.  In  a  troubled  world 
any  adventurer  might  hope  to  wear  the  crown  or  to  wield  its 
authority,  and  so  through  weakness  and  greed  the  splendid 
empire  of  Henry  V  falls  apart.  Shakespeare’s  first  great  theme 
was  the  dividing  and  diminishing  of  a  kingdom.  France  falls  off 
from  England,  whom  Burgundy  has  betrayed.  Talbot  is  deserted 
through  the  rivalry  of  Somerset  and  York;  Lancaster  falls 
apart,  the  royal  House  of  England  itself  does  sliver  and  disbranch. 
Beaufort  against  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  Suffolk  and  the 
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queen  against  the  king,  Humphrey,  alone  amongst  the  great 
men  loyal  and  true,  is  isolated  and  killed.  Beaufort  and  Suffolk 
perish  and  York,  of  the  rival  branch  of  the  royal  House,  makes 
a  push  for  power.  But  here,  too,  are  the  seeds  of  self-destruction, 
and  Richard,  the  ill  spirit  of  that  unquiet  time,  having  dis¬ 
posed  alike  of  inconvenient  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists,  rules  for 
a  time  over  a  tired  and  frightened  land. 

Duke  Humphrey  is  the  only  representation  in  the  early  plays 
of  a  third  kind  of  tragic  solitary;  the  noble  figure,  who,  like 
Othello,  Lear,  and  Macbeth,  begins  in  full  communion  with  his 
fellows,  filling  an  honourable  position,  and  who  as  the  play 
proceeds  is  forced  into  isolation  by  the  movement  of  the  tragedy. 
But  Humphrey  is  in  a  tragic  situation  only,  he  has  not  range 
or  intensity  enough  to  engage  our  minds  as  a  genuine  tragic 
character.  By  a  reach  of  fantasy,  Eleanor  his  wife  may  be  seen 
to  anticipate  some  of  the  ambition  of  Lady  Macbeth  and  some 
of  the  habits  of  the  witches. 

In  these  early  histories  neither  time  nor  troubles  reveal 
characters  or  promote  development.  Virtually  Shakespeare  is 
still  simply  the  entertainer.  He  is  experimenting  here,  as  in  the 
earliest  comedies,  in  the  business  of  stage  entertainment,  in 
devices  to  catch  and  to  hold  an  audience.  His  problems  are  to 
dramatize  whatever  he  found  in  his  sources,  chronicle,  tradi¬ 
tion,  or  play,  to  present  a  mass  of  English  history  suitably  organ¬ 
ized  for  presentation  on  the  stage.  He  begins  and  ends  where  he 
can.  He  does  not,  as  in  the  tragedies,  choose  deliberately  the 
closing  period  of  a  man’s  life  and  show  how  events,  in  part  his 
own  fault,  in  part  that  of  others,  in  part  mere  chance  happen¬ 
ings,  concur  in  his  destruction.  We  learn  much  of  the  possibilities 
of  drama,  little  of  those  of  human  life.  Although  the  turncoats 
Burgundy  and  Clarence  and  Warwick  change  sides,  their  chang¬ 
ing  of  allegiance  marks  no  change  in  their  characters.  We  watch 
and  are  excited  by  the  turn  of  events  but  do  not  ourselves  turn 
with  them. 

With  Richard  II,  wherein  the  closing  events  of  the  hero’s  life 
are  shown  to  be  also  the  beginning  of  a  century  of  troubles  for 
England,  we  find  the  first  touches  of  tragic  quality.  Shake¬ 
speare’s  poetry  has  found  for  itself  a  deeper  source,  and  what 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  description  now  becomes  expression. 
Richard,  unlike  his  predecessors,  does  not  simply  describe  his 
situation  and  his  feelings,  he  expresses  them,  and  we  begin  to 
share  his  life,  not  simply  to  note  it.  It  is  a  movement  towards 
tragic  self-consciousness.  Pain  and  indecision  reveal  the  man,  his 
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pride  in  royalty  cancelled  by  his  ineptitude  in  action.  He  is 
trapped  by  his  own  imagination,  as  a  man  may  be  who  is  full  of 
poetry  but  lacks  the  will  and  the  skill  to  make  poems.  As  the 
king’s  fortunes  sink  our  sympathy  with  him  arises.  He  lives  in 
our  imagination  in  a  way  that,  except  for  a  line  or  two,  happens 
to  no  earlier  character. 

But  for  tragedy  this  is  not  enough.  Self-consciousness  is  con¬ 
ditioned  by  its  world  of  discourse,  it  must  have  a  fair  field  in 
which  to  move.  Mind  lives  in  a  context  of  minds.  Much  of  the 
importance  of  Shakespeare’s  minor  characters  consists  in  their 
providing  such  a  context.  Spectators  are  much  more  intensely 
aware  of  hero-characters  than  of  others,  but  they  are  also 
aware  of  a  world  which  cannot  be  identified  with  the  outlook 
of  any  one  character,  a  shared  world,  in  which  the  characters 
meet  and  modify  each  other’s  privacy.  The  world  of  Hamlet 
the  prince  is  only  a  part  of  that  presented  to  us  when  we 
watch  the  play.  There  is  a  world  of  historical  and  geographical 
reference  that  offers  a  fit  setting  for  the  tragic  events  and  the 
tragic  speculation.  Centred  in  Denmark  our  minds  move  to 
Wittenburg  and  Paris,  England  and  Norway  and  Poland  and, 
by  remoter  allusion,  Bethlehem.  Airs  from  Heaven  and  blasts 
from  Hell  fan  us.  The  time-span  is  thirty  years  or  thereabouts. 
Thirty  years  back  to  the  day  Hamlet  was  born  and  the  clown 
became  a  gravemaker  and  the  elder  Hamlet  defeated  Norway. 
The  ghost  rouses  the  echo  of  a  cock-crow  that  has  sounded  since 
the  beginning  of  our  era. 

The  development  of  tragic  self-consciousness  moves  along 
with  this  capacity  for  setting  the  characters  in  an  ampler,  more 
meaningful,  more  richly  furnished  world.  One  of  the  great 
expansions  of  the  world  as  mirrored  in  the  theatre  comes  with  the 
introduction  of  characters  who,  while  involved  in  the  fabric  of 
the  main  action,  have  a  point  of  view  which  traverses  that  of  all 
the  other  characters :  the  semi-independent  observers.  And  here 
Falstaff,  whom  we  think  of  as  a  great  comic  character,  has  his 
place  in  the  development  of  Shakespeare’s  tragedy.  He  has 
added  a  new  dimension  to  the  English  stage  and  enhanced 
our  sense  of  its  possibilities.  The  world  of  Bolingbroke,  now 
king,  of  Hotspur,  of  the  Prince,  exists  also  for  Falstaff.  But  it 
looks  quite  different  to  him.  Where  they  are  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  their  own  conflicting  claims  and  interests  he  can  see 
clearly.  He  has  indeed  claims  and  wants  of  his  own  but  they  are 
quite  different  from  those  of  prince  and  noble.  His  desires  are 
for  luxury,  ease,  and  company,  and  all  experience  is  meat  for 
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his  wit.  Those  of  the  world  of  affairs  see  him  only  as  a  loose, 
amusing  social  vagabond.  Some  despise  him,  others  dislike 
him.  His  prince,  a  picture  of  a  man  at  home  in  all  places, 
enjoys  his  company  which,  however,  he  intends  when  necessary 
to  forswear.  But  he  sees  them  with  a  kind  of  disinterestedness, 
they  are  at  once  familiar  and  remote — though  he  is  willing 
enough  to  exploit  them  for  his  own  purposes  none  of  the  things 
they  want  mean  much  to  him.  Honour,  regiment,  fame,  on  these 
they  fix  their  eyes.  He  has  the  freedom,  the  clarity  of  vision  of 
one  who  is  neither  rival  nor  competitor.  He  is  one  of  the  first 
of  Shakespeare’s  figures  which  can  be  said  to  be  that  of  a  man 
of  genius.  For  all  his  ribaldry  and  corruption  he  is  nearer  than 
anyone  else  in  the  play  to  the  contemplator — perhaps  to  the 
artist.  It  is  not  only  the  new  social  elements  that  enrich  Henry  IV, 
the  presentation  of  a  more  multitudinous  and  many-levelled 
world.  These  are  mere  additions.  Falstaff  is  a  multiplier.  As  in 
varying  degrees  with  Ulysses,  and  with  Hamlet,  in  watching 
Falstaff  we  are  watching  one  who  is  a  great  observer  of  men  and 
manners,  his  notes  and  queries  are  at  our  service.  So  the  plays 
about  Henry  IV,  although  in  themselves  hardly  tragical  at  all, 
dealing  as  they  do  with  the  unification  of  England  under  a  new 
dynasty,  are  most  important  as  steps  towards  the  maturer 
tragedies. 

TheBastardinjJo/miSjina  way,  Falstaff ’s forerunner.  Although 
more  deeply  involved  in  the  world  of  war  and  politics  in  England 
and  France,  his  also  is  a  disinterested  outlook.  He  prefers  the 
honour  of  bearing  his  father’s  name  to  his  land  and  his  mother’s 
reputation.  Disabled  by  birth  from  rivalry  with  the  king  he  is 
content  to  serve  him  as  a  loyal  kinsman.  Alike  in  wit  and 
valour  he  is  the  first  man  in  the  play  yet  seeks  nothing  for  him¬ 
self.  On  kingly  policy  and  on  commodity  and  the  way  of  the 
world,  he  is  a  commentator.  Like  an  artist  he  can  generalize 
and  typify  the  particular. 

I  have  now  to  speak  a  word  or  two  on  the  comedies  in  this 
respect;  so  little  indeed  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  that  you 
should  be  troubled  with  it,  though  I  believe  what  I  have  to  say 
to  be  relevant  in  illustrating  the  gradual  emergence  in  Shake¬ 
speare  of  the  tragic  idea. 

As  has  been  already  suggested,  in  the  comedies  we  see  arising 
a  new  world  of  human  relationships,  a  world  rich  in  promise  of 
fulfilment.  But  there  is  usually  some  suggestion  that  this  new 
ordering  of  the  world  rests  on  a  basis  of  destruction.  A  set  of 
pre-existing  relationships  perish  as  the  new  are  born.  It  would 
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be  possible  perhaps  to  express  this  by  saying  that  love  destroys 
or  threatens  or  impairs  friendship.  What  was  previously  a  world 
of  delight  and  satisfaction  loses  some  of  its  validity  and  falls  into 
abatement  and  low  price. 

The  experiment  of  the  young  men  in  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,  their 
attempt  to  live  a  life  of  learning,  friendship,  and  seclusion 
collapses  as  the  princess  and  her  ladies  arrive  ‘on  serious  business 
craving  quick  dispatch’.  One  set  of  figures  breaks  up  and  new 
measures  are  to  be  danced.  The  schoolgirl  friendship  of  Hermia 
and  Helena  is  threatened  and  interrupted  by  the  fantastic  com¬ 
plications  of  the  love  theme  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and 
their  quarrel  flashes  like  summer  lightning  in  the  woods  near 
Athens.  Claudio’s  comradeship  in  arms  with  Benedick  does  not 
bless  him  from  a  challenge,  and  there  is  a  real  sense  in  which 
Bassanio  is  lost  to  Antonio  by  the  marriage  that  the  merchant  has 
risked  and  spent  so  much  to  bring  about.  The  best  illustration 
of  this  would  be  in  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  if  we  could  for  a  while  treat 
this  play,  not  as  a  tragedy — indeed,  none  of  the  characters  is  of 
tragic  stature  in  whose  experiences  we  can  share  intimately — 
but  as  a  comedy  turned  by  ill  chance  and  excess  into  tragedy, 
dying  of  its  own  too  much.  So  we  might  take  notice  that  the 
love  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  costs  Mercutio  his  life,  he  and  his 
friendship  die  together  in  the  world  where  new  love  has  set 
abroach  an  old  feud.  Only  in  As  You  Like  It  is  the  loss  pure 
gain.  Here  the  quarrel  between  the  brothers  is  healed  by  love, 
and  Oliver  undergoes  a  kind  of  conversion  brought  about  by 
Celia,  the  forest  of  Arden,  a  lioness,  and  a  snake. 

The  most  damaging  of  the  losses  sustained  in  Shakespeare’s 
comedies  is  that  of  the  later  Antonio,  the  one  in  Twelfth  Night, 
that  play  so  rich  in  virtuous  sea-captains.  He,  poor  gull,  thinks 
himself  denied  in  his  hour  of  need  by  the  boy  he  has  befriended, 
and  too  minor  a  figure  perhaps  to  deserve  so  grave  a  note,  is  at 
last  left  solitary  when  Sebastian,  not  treacherous  but  fulfilling  his 
allotted  role,  is  married  to  Olivia. 

For  purposes  of  this  lecture  the  general  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
comedies  have  a  setting  touched  with  seriousness,  take  their 
rise  from  a  situation  which  offers  an  active  menace  to  some  of 
the  characters,  need  not  be  stressed.  The  threat  to  old  iEgeon 
in  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  the  imbroglio  in  The  Two  Gentlemen,  the 
menacing  dilemma  which  appears  to  confront  Hermia  at  the 
beginning  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  the  business  of  Oliver 
and  the  wrestler  Charles,  the  conspiracy  in  Much  Ado  are  a  part 
of  the  variegated  pattern  of  comedy  even  if  death  or  dishonour 
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do  appear  to  threaten  some  of  the  characters.  Even  in  Much 
Ado  none  is  of  tragic  stature. 

Disguise  is  an  important  and  frequent  element  in  the  comic 
dilemmas,  the  most  usual  form  that  of  the  girl  disguised  as  a  boy, 
played,  of  course,  by  a  male  actor.  Much  turns  on  this  interesting, 
somewhat  wearisome  device.  It  begins  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  is  increasingly  and  variously  exploited  in  The  Merchant 
of  Venice ,  As  You  Like  It,  and,  most  elaborately,  in  Twelfth  Night. 

But  whereas  in  comedy  we  have  questions  of  identity,  when 
taken  up  into  tragedy  these  questions  cease  as  a  rule  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  identity  and  relate  to  mistakes  as  to  character.  The 
comic  involves  failure  to  recognize  persons,  their  sex  or  name, 
Portia  or  lawyer,  Rosalind  or  Ganymede,  Cesario  or  Viola.  In 
tragedy  the  mistaking  is  more  serious.  ‘Your  name,  fair  gentle¬ 
woman?’  asks  Lear.  He  knows,  of  course,  that  her  name  is 
Goneril.  That  is  all  that  he  now  does  know  about  her.  All  his 
other  knowledge  was  false.  So  Hamlet  found  that  his  mother  had 
become  his  aunt,  and  that  his  uncle  claimed  to  be  his  father. 
Sometimes  the  mistaking  is  tragically  ironic. 

‘Are  not  you  a  strumpet?’ 

‘No,  as  I  am  a  Christian.’ 

‘What,  not  a  whore?’ 

‘No,  as  I  shall  be  sav’d.’ 

‘I  cry  you  mercy  then : 

I  took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Venice 
That  married  with  Othello.’ 

Or  again 

‘Was  Cressid  here?’ 

T  cannot  conjure,  Trojan.’ 

‘She  was  not,  sure.’ 

‘Most  sure  she  was.’ 

‘Why,  my  negation  hath  no  taste  of  madness.’ 

‘Nor  mine,  my  lord :  Cressid  was  here  but  now.’ 

‘Let  it  not  be  believ’d  for  womanhood ! 

Think  we  had  mothers;  do  not  give  advantage 
To  stubborn  critics,  apt,  without  a  theme, 

For  depravation,  to  square  the  general  sex 
By  Cressid’s  rule:  rather  think  this  not  Cressid.’ 

‘What  hath  she  done,  prince,  that  can  soil  our  mothers?’ 
‘Nothing  at  all,  unless  that  this  were  she.’ 

This  attachment  of  a  wealth  of  meaning,  a  passion  of  change,  to 
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a  question  of  identity  is  exemplified  in  two  moments  in  Twelfth 
Night,  a  play  which  retains  and  uses  to  the  full  the  devices  and 
conventions  of  romantic  comedy  although  almost  certainly  later 
in  date  than  Troilus  and  Hamlet.  These  two  moments  are  touched 
with  tragic  quality,  in  a  different  setting  they  would  actually  be 
tragic.  Here  the  one  technique  can  be  seen  emerging  from  the 
earlier,  the  baby  figure  of  tragedy  dandled  on  a  comic  lap.  On 
one  of  these  moments  I  have  commented  already,  the  apparent 
desertion  of  Antonio  by  one  whom  he  thinks  to  be  Sebastian;  a 
misunderstanding  which  for  a  moment  seems  heart-changing 
treachery.  The  other  is  when  later  in  the  play  Orsino  thinks 
that  Viola  as  Cesario  has  betrayed  his  trust  and  wooed  Olivia 
falsely,  and  Olivia  fancies  her  to  be  Sebastian  and  too  fearful  to 
claim  her  as  his  wife.  Viola  is,  of  course,  never  a  tragic  character, 
but  she  twice  finds  herself  in  rehearsal  for  such  a  part.  In  this 
play,  too,  the  conflict  between  the  ways  of  life  represented 
respectively  by  Malvolio  and  by  Sir  Toby  and  the  lighter  people 
bites  deeper  than  mere  jesting. 

One  sometimes  wonders  whether  a  later  age  than  our  own,  in 
which  perhaps  the  sense  of  perplexity  and  trouble  is  less  im¬ 
mediate  or  has  taken  different  forms,  may  see  in  Shakespeare’s 
last  plays  a  resolution  of  our  self-division  and  self-frustration 
more  profound  than  that  in  the  tragedies.  In  these  brilliant 
fantasies  of  the  Blackfriars  we  no  longer  find  self-knowledge 
under  the  ribs  of  death  but  in  the  patient  endurance  of  time. 
The  theme  of  Odysseus  is  here  and  the  return  home  after  long 
voyage  through  strange  seas :  the  return  home  to  one’s  true  self, 
the  return  also  of  lost  love  and  the  lost  children  its  fruit,  and  the 
readiness  for  death.  Every  third  thought  is  of  the  grave  and 
pardon  is  the  word  for  all. 

Here  events  are  shown,  working  in  a  mingled  pattern  of  realism 
and  drama,  in  which  more  generations  than  one  are  concerned. 
We  have  had,  of  course,  in  all  the  tragedies  later  than  Julius 
Caesar — except  possibly  Antony ,  but  certainly  including  Othello — 
amongst  the  other  conflicts,  that  between  an  elder  and  a  younger 
generation.  It  is  not  always  the  principal  issue,  but  it  is  always 
one  of  them.  Son  and  mother  are  confronted  in  Hamlet  and 
Coriolanus,  father  and  daughter  in  Othello — not  very  power¬ 
fully — and  in  Lear,  where  also  there  is  a  son-father  conflict. 
Innocent  age  confronts  younger  ambition  in  Macbeth,  where 
there  are  strange  echoes  in  Lady  Macbeth’s 

‘Had  he  not  resembled 
my  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done ’t.’ 
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The  false  heir  casts  out  the  true  one  and  Macbeth  is  virtually 
a  parricide. 

But  in  the  latest  plays  children  born  during  stress  of  ill  fortune 
and,  sometimes,  ill  weather,  grow  up  and  give  a  new  life  and 
direction  to  the  plot.  Time,  irreversible,  non-repetitive,  is  here 
the  healer  and  quickener.  We  enjoy  the  double  freedom  of  both 
beginnings  and  endings,  each  grows  from  the  other.  New  life 
begins  with  marriage  for  the  young,  with  reconciliation  for  the 
old.  The  endings  are  not  the  death-endings  of  tragedy  but  the 
endings  of  quarrels,  of  misunderstandings,  of  sorrows.  Such 
deaths  as  we  have  are  casual,  without  significance,  for  these 
plays  are  not  about  death.  If  death  was  the  revealer  of  values  in 
the  tragedies,  it  is  now  time,  in  tragedy  the  separator  and 
destroyer,  that  brings  out  the  quality  of  experience.  Time 
teaches  the  old  to  forgive  and  restores  their  love ;  to  the  young  it 
brings  faith,  serene  and  exciting.  The  paradoxes  here  are  quieter 
and  sweeter  than  in  tragedy.  The  intimately  linked  contrast- 
identities  are  those  between  chastity  and  fertility,  sleep  and 
waking,  life  and  dream. 

But  still  to  us  today  the  source  of  the  tragedies  is  more  apparent. 
We  have  been  there  and  we  know.  The  others  are  yet  remoter 
visions  from  which  of  necessity  we  rouse  ourselves  and  when  we 
wake  we  cry  to  dream  again. 
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